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Charivaria 
An American writer states A Londoner suggests that 
that the Englishman is not the Arsenal F.C. should 
so well dressed as he was in change its name to something 
1925. Which is patently ab- more closely identified with 
surd—it ’s the same suit! the Metropolis—some  well- 
known part of the City, for 
xk k * instance. But not, of course, 
Cheapside. 
“The Government are now xk * 
so accustomed to adverse 
criticism that they are able “The average man doesn’t 
to meet it with equanimity,” know when he’s well off,” 
asserts a writer. But not of declares a writer. That’s be- 4 
course with resignation. cause the average man never “f —— 
is. 


xk k * 


A writer asks what can be worse than the picnicker 
who leaves empty bottles behind when he goes home. 
The picnicker who leaves full ones behind when he 
comes out. 

* x= & 


A naturalist claims to have discovered a 
green-and-pink worm. Early birds are said 
to be signing the pledge in increasing num- 
bers. 

kkk 


A forty-foot chimney in Dublin is to be 
cleaned at a cost of £65. They'll send of 
course for the Big Irish Sweep. 


x kk 


Most of our prominent statesmen, we are 
told, graduated from one of the smaller col- 
leges at Oxford or Cambridge. A little college 
is a dangerous thing. 

“ © * 


A young American author has written three novels, the 
first two of which were banned. His friends fear he must 
be losing his indelicate touch. 


xk * 


“There is good money to be made out of stained-glass 
windows,” says a designer. Particularly if you happen to 
be a window-cleaner. 


x. & fF 


A Frenchman in London 
was surprised to be thanked 
when he bought a stamp. An 
Englishman would have been 
absolutely staggered. 


* = & 


“Cocktails do not make 
good daughters,” observes a 
cleric. And the reverse is 
often lamentably true as well. 
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+ 





xk * 


In view of the impending demolition of the Alhambra 
in Leicester Square hopes are expressed among its former 
frequenters that the one in Spain will be preserved as a 
reminder of what it was like. 

xk * 


A Danish shepherd has found thirteen 
adders in his bed. Being superstitious, he 
searched carefully for a fourteenth. 


Oy a 


dd, * & & 


During a holiday abroad Lord Rortusr- 
MERE saw a volcano in eruption. It is be- 
lieved that his lordship is now hurrying back 
to check his observations on Mr. BEvin. 


xk *& 


“Why do many advertisers leave so much 
blank space in their displays ?”’ asks a reader. 
The idea is, we believe, that the pictures 
are for those who won’t read and the blank spaces are 
for those who won’t even look. 


kk 


‘Does anyone really profit by the advice given by 
medical writers in the Press?”’ asks a J.P. Medical writers ° 
perhaps ? ; 

xk * 


People in low-lying dis- 
tricts are now being advised 
to prepare for next year’s 
floods. Those who are still pre- 
paring for this year’s will just 
carry on. , 

+: #* 


Evidence has come to light 
that the dachshund originated 
in that part of Germany which 
was once under Roman rule. 
It would remove the possi- 
bility of a grievance if Herr 
HiTLeR were to cede half the 
dog to Italy. 
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Shirtings 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—In view of the approaching anniver- 
sary of the last General Election, may I be allowed, as 





Colonel of the local branch of the Grubby Shirt Union, to _ 


summarise in two sentences our Party’s criticism of the 
present Government ? 

Now that we have seen all the fine feathers and borrowed 
plumes of these men of straw end in smoke; now that we 
see them robbing Peter to pay Paul, while heaping Ossa 
on Pelion to cover up their tracks and burning the candle 
at both ends to grease the palm of the electorate; now that 
they are attempting to gild the economic pill with soft 
sawder and crocodile tears; now that, having gone through 
fire and water to keep their powder dry, they are moving 
heaven and earth to throw dust in our eyes and put a good 
face on the skeleton in their cupboard; now—for what 
citizen whose judgment is not warped by bats in the belfry 
can fail to observe that these men who rode the high horse 
into office on the undertaking that they would make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear have let the cat out of the bag to 
see which way it will jump, and admit that, by barking 
up the wrong tree, they have got the wrong sow by the ear ? 
—now, I say, surely it is the duty of every right-thinking 
citizen to put his best foot foremost, throw his weight into 
the scales (which have at last fallen from his eyes), and kick 
the beam no less than the bucket, so that this Government 
may be forced to recognise that it has been weighed in the 
balance up to the hilt and proved to be a mere flash in the 

an. 

. Tossed on the horns of this glaring dilemma, with its 
hands tied and without a leg to stand on, compelled to 
throw down the gauntlet on the last non-existent plank 
of its castle in the air, or else pour oil at the eleventh hour 
on an undercurrent of smouldering discontent and burning 
questions, eyed askance by the silent wave of popular 
feeling which already cries aloud for a live wire to make a 
clean sweep of the political arena, will the Government dare 
to nail its colours to the sleeve of yet another Will-o’-the- 
wisp and arm itself yet again with blunt asseverations that 
if, in the last ditch, it does not stoop to throw up the 
sponge, this is only with the intent that, by putting its 
shoulder to the wheel, it may cut away the mast of its 
sinking platform, steer the nation down the primrose path 
to a bed of gilt-edged roses, and keep the wolf from our 
bread-and-butter ? 

I enclose my shirt, and prefer to sign myself, 

FREE SPEECH. 








Providing for Posterity 


I sEE from various publishers’ lists that during this 
autumn and winter we are in for another spate of people’s 
Collected Letters. This is good news. I shall make it my 
business to borrow such as are not incautiously exposed in 
booksellers’ shops. Not, let me hasten to add, because I 
find the actual content of other people’s letters particularly 
interesting. On the contrary, if one wants to read other 
people’s correspondence, what’s the matter with the 
ordinary steam technique? No, the point is that this whole 
business of Collected Letters at once fascinates and puzzles 
me. This is the position. If I write to anybody or if any- 
body writes to me, the correspondence is always on these 
lines— 

“DEAR GEORGE,—Can you feign sickness at the office 
and come down here for a bit? It’s rather nice now, and 

Hetty Gloop is coming. Yours, FREDA.” 





“ DEAR FreDA,—Thank you. I shall arrive on the 7.52 
Friday. Yours, ME. 

P.S.—Shall I bring tails? 

P.P.S.—Who is Hetty Gloop? The red-haired one?”’ 


“DEAR GEORGE,—Glad you can get. No, no tails. Yes, 
Hetty is the red-head. Yours, FREDA.” 


Then I go, and there the matter ends. 

Now apparently the people whose letters are collected 
never do that sort of thing. Take Lord CHESTERFIELD. 
Take Keats. Take any one of them you like. They never 
seem to take pen in hand without being all philosophical 
and artistic and revealing, if you see what I mean. 

The point which puzzles me is this: Were those people’s 
letters collected because they were revealing or philosophical 
or what not, or were their letters like that because they 
knew they would be collected ? 

After all, there is a subtle difference. I don’t think there 
is really any doubt about Lord CHESTERFIELD. He may 
have been writing to his son, but one feels that he would 
have been extremely annoyed if the kid had just thrown 
the letter away and he hadn’t kept a copy. On the other 
hand, it seems a fair bet that the Pastons did not know 
they were writing for posterity. If the Pastons had taken 
their correspondence to any sane publisher he would simply 
have sent the lot back with the comment that if they were 
meant to be fiction they lacked punch, while if they were 
meant to be biography there weren’t enough unkind stories 
about people who were dead. 

But how about all the people in between? There is the 
Spanish Nun. I don’t know about anyone else, but for my 
part I can never quite believe that the Spanish Nun wrote 
letters like that just because her heart was broken. Either 
she had already signed the contract for her letters to be 
collected or else she was just a professional journalist with 
an eye on What the Public Wants. 

Be that as it may, I can’t help feeling that one must 
Take Steps about letters.. After all, one of these days some- 
one may want to collect my letters. And then where will 
they be on present practice? Probably the only one in 
existence will be an old one found in my pocket after death 
(forgot to post). And ten to one there won’t be a word in 
it about Life or Art or anything. The whole impression 
of the Man handed down to Posterity will be completely 
wrong. Take the correspondence given above. I suppose 
a persevering editor could point out that “the Freda of the 
letters was Mrs. Freda Tulkinghorne, one of the artist’s 
oldest friends.” Or that “‘the mention of tails (the odd 
evening garment of the period, possessed only by the well- 
to-do) is significant of the poet’s changed circumstances.” 

And any editor both could and would make considerable 
play with Hetty Gloop as a “ Formative Influence of His 
Middle Romantic Period”’ or “the flaming damsel of the 
later sonnets.” But it would be heavy going, and anyhow 
I hate books that are all little footnotes. 

Accordingly I propose to take the following precautions :— 

(1) Copies of all correspondence must be carefully filed. 

(2) In my will I shall leave special instructions that my 
letters are not to be collected. This will make the desir- 
ability of collecting them clear in case it hadn’t occurred 
to anybody. 

(3) Finally I shall make certain slight modifications in 
my letter-writing style. For example, in reply to the 
invitation above :— 


“My Dear Frepa,—Your letter arrived just in time 
to save me from the depths of depression. My last book .. .” 
—(lots about my last book). “‘Next week I begin . . .”— 
(lots about my next book, with quotations, giving some idea 
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“MORE AND MORE OF THEM! 
EYE TO AGAIN.” 


NELSON 1936 


THIS IS A SIGNAL NO SAILOR CAN PUT HIS BLIND 
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of how a classic is created). “I dined last night with . . .-— 
(somebody very famous later). ‘Blank and Query were 
there. . .”—(also people very famous later). “I do not like 
Blank. He. . .”—(catty passage about Blank, showing 
mutual antipathy of two great minds). “It will be heavenly 
to visit you. I always think that the country at this time 
of year . . .”—(celebrated passage on autumn). ‘My work 
depresses me . . .”—(revealing passage on artistic dis- 
satisfaction), and so on. 


Given a collection of five-hundred-and-forty-six letters 
of this kind, one feels that one’s reputation as a Man and an 
Artist will be safe. And yet—and yet—— 


“Sepbr. 19th, 1708. 
Five in the evening. 
Dear PRUE,—I send you seven-pen’orth of wall nutts 
at five a penny, which is the greatest proof I can give 
you at present of my being with my whole heart 
Yrs., 
Ricup. STEELE.” 





Legal Advice by the Sea 


Down the wide front I saw him go 
Among the careless throng ; 
Alone he wandered to and fro 
And nursed an ancient wrong; 
For on his manly breast he bore 
The strange device (Excelsior) 





“Beware of Lawyers’’—nothing more, 
But that was pretty strong. 


Th’ autumnal noon was fresh and clear, 
The sun was at its height, 
A band was braying from the pier, 
The sea and frocks were bright; 
It was a scene where all was fair 
Save when that placard’s grim “Beware ” 
Shed, as he passed, upon the air 
A momentary blight. 


But once I saw him. If he plies 
Still his appointed task 

Now when a pallor rules the skies 
And few turn out to bask 

I may not know; and where he got 

His down on lawyers, as a lot, 

Somehow I thought it better not 
To stop the man, and ask. 


Yet there are times when I recall 
That sombre message, wrung 

From a sore heart which, after all, 
Was happy once, when young, 

And, knowing not the cause, one can 

But hazard that that ageing man 

At some time in his mortal span 


Must have been badly stung. Dum-Dvum. 
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Coronation 





Colonel Hogg called a meeting last 
week to discuss what Little Wobbley 
should do about the Coronation and to 
form a Coronation Celebration Com- 
mittee. Only Johnson-Clitheroe and 
Entwhistle turned up besides the 
Colonel and myself. 

“‘T didn’t invite the ladies,” said the 
Colonel, ‘“‘because when we have the 
ladies on a committee there is always 
too much going round and round the 
point. And the Vicar won’t be here 
until later as he has another meeting 
to attend first. So we can get straight 
on with the job in hand without 
wasting any time over preliminaries.” 

We all agreed that the Colonel had 
been wise to exclude the ladies, and 
voted the Colonel into the Chair and 
appointed Johnson-Clitheroe treasurer 
and Entwhistle secretary. Then the 
Colonel cleared his throat and set the 
ball rolling. 

“This is a very great occasion,” he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t think we want any- 
thing ordinary like a dinner or dance. 
Personally I rather fancy something 
in the nature of a pageant of Little 
Wobbley Through the Ages. Julius 
Cesar and Ancient Britons painted 
blue and Oliver Cromwell and Queen 
Elizabeth and Mr. Gladstone and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“But had any of them any connec- 
tion with Little Wobbley?” asked 
Johnson-Clitheroe. Like all Chartered 
Accountants, he has an almost morbid 
craving for accuracy. 

“We can’t be certain they didn’t 
visit Little Wobbley,” said the Colonel. 
“And they were always dashing about 
all over the place, anyway. I rather 
fancy the part of Julius Cesar myself, 
and as it happens I learned that 
‘Friends- Romans- Countrymen’ speech 
of his at school. It wouldn’t take me 
long to mug it up again——” 

Johnson-Clitheroe interrupted. “It 
was actually Mark Antony who made 
that speech,” he said. 

The Colonel frowned. ‘‘ You’re inter- 
rupting my train of thought,” he said. 
“We can settle any details later. Even 
if it wasn’t Cesar who made the speech, 
a certain licence is permitted in pageants 
for the sake of verisimilitude.” 

“There won’t be much verisimilitude 
in Cesar delivering his own funeral 
oration,” murmuredJohnson-Clitheroe, 
but the Colonel had passed on to the 
next point. 

“Johnson-Clitheroe can be Glad- 
stone,” he said. “‘He’ll look splendid 
in one of those queer collars, and he 
can carry a gladstone bag to give the 
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audience an additional clue. We must 
think of some dramatic episode in 
Gladstone’s career that would be fairly 
easy to stage. Perhaps we could have 
him announcing to the Cabinet the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.” 

Johnson-Clitheroe seemed on the 
verge of apoplexy, so I thought it well 
to change the subject. 

“What part do you design for me?”’ 
I asked. 

“You can be an Ancient Briton,” 
said the Colonel. ‘“You’re the only 
one of us who would look well painted 
blue.” 

“Sounds a bit chilly to me.” I said. 
“T’d much prefer to play Cromwell. 
And it would be easy enough to find 


a scene in Cromwell’s life that would be 
simple to stage.” 

“Such as the well-known murder of 
the little Princes in the Tower,” said 
Johnson-Clitheroe sarcastically, ‘‘or 
Cromwell saying, ‘Up, Guards, and at 
‘em!’ at Waterloo.” 

“Cromwell wasn’t at Waterloo,” 
said the Colonel crushingly, “and the 
other is too macabre.” 

Luckily at that moment the Vicar 
came in. 

“You gentlemen needn’t bother 
about it any more,” he said. “I’ve 
just come from the Ladies’ Coronation 
Celebration Committee, and they have 
fixed up a dinner and dance and a full 
programme for the whole day.” 
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Wife (as dance-band fades out). “I SIMPLY LOATHE HIS MUSIC. 


‘GOOD-NIGHT’ THREE TIMES.” 
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Problem of the Week 





You are walking along a Hampstead 
street one afternoon at peace with the 
world. On the opposite side of the 
road an errand-boy is sailing down the 
hill on a bike with a basket of groceries 
on the handle-bars and both hands in 
his pockets. With no more warning 
than a turn of the head he suddenly 
flashes right across both lines of traffic, 
fetches up at the opposite pavement 
a few yards in front of you with a 
swooping curve and a squeal of brakes, 
dismounting in the same breath, props 
the bike by one pedal against the kerb 
and whizzes whistling across your 
bows into a shop. You pause for a 
moment, probably to wonder what 
expectation of life an insurance com- 
pany would give him, and in that 
moment the wind blows the bicycle 
down with a crash just beside you. 

Naturally the old gentleman with 
the umbrella, the nursemaid and pram, 
the two young typists and the boy on 
one roller-skate who are passing by 
turn round to see what’sup. And they 


see you, with the bicycle at your feet, 
a surprised look on your face and 
assorted groceries all over the pave- 
ment. It is immediately obvious to all 
present that you have knocked it over. 
The problem is: What—if anything 
—does A do? You of course are A. 
There are several methods, my dear 


A, of attacking this problem, but | 


only one, as you will see, really dis- 
poses of it properly from your point 
of view. First there is— 


A.—The Effective (but Taking Time) 


Ignore the whole thing and pass on, 
looking as though any fool can see it’s 
just the weather for bicycles being 
blown down. By the time one of the 
typists has called the errand-boy 
you'll be a good distance away and 
walking pretty rapidly. By the time the 
errand-boy has called the shopkeeper 
you’ll be a hundred yards off and 
going at a steady lope. By the time 
the shopkeeper has called a policeman 
you’ll be round the corner and hiding 
under some sacks in the basement of 
an empty house. You’ll be able to 
come out at night for food, and in a 


week or so the whole thing (like the 
bicycle) will have blown over. 


B.—T he Spirited (but Ineffective) 


Call out loudly and vigorously to the 
audience: “J didn’t do it.” At the 
disbelief in their eyes you will repeat 
this probably not so vigorously. When 
the boy on the roller-skate says, ‘‘Oh 
yeah ?”’ you will repeat it again some- 
what defensively. When one of the 
girls giggles and remarks, “‘Sez you!”’ 
you will reiterate your statement, this 
time in a quavering anxious voice. You 
will end by standing there saying 
rapidly, “I didn’t do it, I tell you; I 
didn’t do it, I tell you!” in angry 
high-pitched tones till a policeman 
removes you, for observation and 
probably certification. 


C.—The Well-Meaning (but Darn 
Difficult) 

Strong in your innocence and having 
a kindly nature, you can pick up the 
bicycle and prop it up again. You 
should of course be careful to assume 
during this a look designed to impress 
on everyone that your action is by no 
means obvious confirmation of your 
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guilt, but merely sheer sympathy with 
errand-boys. A lift of the eyebrows, 
followed by a whimsical shrug and a 
smile to your audience of playful con- 
spiracy and benevolence should be easy 
to achieve. The real trouble will be 
that it is a long time since you had 
anything to do with bicycles, and they 
are extremely difficult things to prop 
up against kerbs. You fail to do it 
twice: you succeed the third time, but 
just as you are turning away it goes 
down again. 

Now obviously. if you are really 
adopting this Method C, you can’t at 
this point say, ‘Oh, the hell with the 
thing!” and walk away, because 
you re simply back where you started. 
So you must pick it up once more. By 
the time it has also fallen down once 
more the business has assumed the 
proportions of a music-hall turn and 
your audience has doubled. Moreover, 
though you don’t know it, you are 
now wearing a look of harassed and 
furtive guilt. 

Time and perseverance, however, 
will have their reward, and it is here 
the real snag of this method becomes 
apparent. If you have picked up the 
bike you should logically pick up the 
groceries too. For if you don’t your 
audience will loudly express their point 
of view—‘‘Them as knocks things 
over should pick ’em all up,” and, 


“Gad, Sir, you can’t leave ’em like 
that!’’ and so on. And if you do you 
will find (a) part of it is eggs which 
have broken; (b) that the errand-boy 
appears and wants you to pay for the 
damage; and (c) that you’ll never, 
never now persuade anybody that you 
weren’t originally responsible. And 
for all I know, perhaps you were! 


D.—The Dirty (but Best in the Long 
Run) 


Whirl quickly round on the boy 
with roller-skate and say in firm but 
kindly tones: “‘Never mind, my lad! 
But since you’ve knocked it down, 
you’d better pick it up, hadn’t you? 
Come, I’ll help you!” If you have 
sufficient personality you’ll probably 
hypnotise the wretched infant into 
picking the thing up for you, your aid 
being confined to a benevolent finger 
on a handle-bar. Then say, “And we 
mustn’t forget these, must we?” 
pointing to the groceries. If there is 
anything edible and pocketable among 
the débris no more hypnotism will 
really be necessary, and you can slide 
off while he’s busy. If you really wish 
to do yourself proud, you may step 
into the shop, where you’ll point out 





E.—The Easy (but Too Fatally Easy) 


Immediately start to cross the road 
in order to mingle with the crowd the 
other side, looking back as you do so 
to see that you are not being followed. 
This should ensure your being run over 
long before you can get across, and will 
solve the whole darn problem. 

A. A. 





Literature 





the advantage 

of vers libre 

is 

that if you are paid 

by the line 

you get 

more 

that 

way. M. H. 








““Starhemberg Challenged To Duel 
By Major Fey. 
As duels are forbidden by law in Austria, 
the greatest secrecy is being maintained on 
both sides.”—Daily Paper. 


Not a soul has been told, except the 
Press. 





‘““NEW DEPARTURES IN PERAMBULATORS” 
Headline. 


They usually put the new arrivals in 
them. 

















THE MODERN BOY CELEBRATES HIS 
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SEVENTH BIRTHDAY QUITE QUIETLY AT HOME. 
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Garden Rubbish 
By the Authors of “1066 And All That” 





EartH CONTROL 


“There are more things in Heaven and Earth . . .’ 
Hamlet. 


> 


“T want to be a loam!”—Greta Garbo. 


AnD now to return to the Plan. It is well worth looking 
at, on paper. Like all Garden Plans (there are thousands 
being plotted all over England at this 
moment) it is really quite Lovable—on paper! 

It almost seems a pity not to leave it like 
that: it is so much cleaner and neater and less 
infested with pests than it will ever be again. 

But that would not be considered Good 
Gardening and the Love wouldn’t count. 
Sooner or later, if you take gardening seri- 
ously, unlike the people who merely dibble 
in it, you must start making your garden. 

Your impulse will probably be to start by 
putting one of the deck-chairs under the 
orange umbrella and sitting in it—just to see 
if it is in good working order. But that 
would be a false start. The thing you have 
got to do first is to find out what sort of soil 
you are on. 

There are hypothetically five different kinds of soil :— 

(1) Clay. Strong tenacious stuff; excellent for cultivating 
roses; clings magnificently to boots, spades, socks, etc., so 
that garden is gradually transferred to tool-shed, boot- 
scraper or own bedroom, or sent in weekly instalments to 
the laundry. In hot weather clay becomes bricks; in cold 
weather, ice-cream bricks. 

(2) Sand. Delightful for digging in, especially at the 
seaside in August, but too porous to retain moisture. Re- 
inforce with old cabbage-stalks, caramels, chewing-gum, 
etc., or insert suet-dumplings and old sponges at intervals 
of six inches. Or spread huge mackintosh carpet under- 
neath whole garden. 

(3) Chalk. Dairy farmers may appreciate it as useful 
foil to cheese; but on a pure chalk soil nothing will grow. 
Two possible remedies: (i.) grow nothing; (ii.) filch some- 
one else’s garden and mulch it: down 
on top of your own (see below, Trans- 
migration of Soils). 

(4) Flint. The chief objections to 
a flinty soil are the flints. Collect these 
and throw them over the wall into 
neighbour’s garden. But the more you 
throw away the more will appear. wie 
Two explanations of this: (i.) The a 
flints breed underground (all peasants 7% \ 
believe this); (ii.) Your neighbour is + 
unsporting and throws them back :,' 
again every night. (Probably a dirty | 
foreigner / Jew / Fascist/Bolshevik /Ped- 
estrian / Nudist / Buckmanite / Troglo- 
dyte.)* 

(5) Loam. The ideal soil is a “rich 
unctuous loam.” This, however, is never 
found (except in the gardens of rich 
unctuous people, or ibly in the gar- 
den of those frightful people next-door). 


MICROSCOPE. 





* Cross out all except the one you happen 
to hate. 





Fig. 1. AN ACRE OF AVERAGE 
SOIL SEEN UNDER POWERFUL 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOILS 


(6) What’s Yours ? 

Even so these are all theoretical soils, that is to say, 
somebody has got some soil like that somewhere, but 
not you. 

We will now have to investigate the composition of some 
real, inevitable, absolutely pathetical suburban soil like 
yours. 


We find that an acre of average real practical soil actually 
contains— 


SO ere ih ce er ee 


COND ng ts Sk on ee ee ee ed a Oe 
Oxidised Metal (sardine-metal, cis- 
terns, bottle openers, buttons, 

Ol. a¢ coisas: ot- 3o OOS 

Moist Impenetrable Sacking .. .. . 5% 
Other fibrous matter (braces, cor- 

sets, decayed hosiery, etc.).. .. 19% 

American Oilcloth .. 2% 


Hidden Treasure (Diamonds, Doub- 
loons, Roman Coins, Cheques to 
| Pe Tee ee ae tee, 

Stones (including Limestones, Grime- 
stones, Hailstones, Plumstones, 
Old Red Sandstones, and ordinary 





Giant Landstones) .. .. 20% 
Fossilized Bowler Hats .. .. .. 7% 

Bicycle tyres,. corks, cinders and 
Ge b< 4g es ns as ase” BY 

Etruscan Ceramics, drain-pipes, false teeth and 
RI cs os. se lew eh iss ew ce OE 
ee Pe a ea ee Cie os 8S 5S 
% 343% 


Seen through a microscope it appears as fig. 1.- 


Very well. Somehow or other you have simply got 
to acquire some of that rich unctuous loam. 

There are only three methods. One is to curry favour 
with a rich unctuous uncle, dig yourself well into his con- 
fidence and secure a rich unctuous loan of £500. 

Alternatively, since everything (even old bowlers, 
braces, and razor-blades) can ultimately be transformed 
into valuable soil by worms, you can lay down and squelch 
in.a huge quantity of worms (say, 5,000,000) and leave 

‘them to do their stuff, or, as Dean 

Nuisance would say, “to fulfil their 

| function as the agents of Nature’s 

| beneficent handiwork.” The process, 

however, is slow. Darwin states that 

it takes 7,000,000 worms fourteen 

years to chew over one acre of 

period grey bowlers (any period) 

and another seven years to turn the 

fibrous residuum into an undeniable 
unctuum. 

g Obviously, something must be done 
quickly! So perhaps you had better 
fall back on Prof. HeatH Rosty- 

son’s method of Transference by 

t Suction. For this, all that is required 

is a hole in the garden wall, a vac- 
uum-cleaner, a conviction that the 
end justifies the means, and a dark 
and stormy night. The object of 
the latter being of course to drown 


























the drooling of the vacuum-cleaner 
in the droning of the wind. 
(To be continued) 
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They ’ve “found” in Ticktockerton Spinney, 
The Poet Under Orders Bloodthirsty shouts of “Hooray!” 


From Lord Brewer, Sam Sewer, 
Greta Gurnard, Lady Grimditch, 
Herr Hitter, Guy FAwKEs, 
Old Colonel Bobgobbley and all. 





I’vE been ordered to write a poem about November, 
Poetically speaking a much neglected month; 

Now if it were April or June or even December 
That would be eathy, I could dath off the thing at onth. 


But I cannot truthfully say I’m in lov (For others in at the death, see The Blinkington and 
With the thought of writing a poem about Nov. Blobton Times, circulating in Papthorpe, Popthorpe, 
O melancholy morning, O mournfully muted mavis, Pipthorpe and Little Pupthorpe and all.) 
O drearily dripping dungeon, O dirty day! But perhaps the unfortunate reader would sooner 
What is the sense of stopping to stare (like Davies) Have something more modern. How’s this (from a 
When there’s nothing whatever to stare at? What do crooner) ? 
you say? *Twas in November, 
This metre is missing the boat ? The day was foggy, 
Well, let’s try a jollier note. Our brakes were groggy, 
Yoicks! Tally-ho! Tantivy! Our hearts were gay. 


We swerved, collided— 

Yes, you and I did; 

The Fates decided 
We’d meet that way. 

You too were dreaming, 

You too were scheming 
Unconscious-lee, 

And as we sped on, 


(That ought to quicken your gore.) 
Hounds meet at Muckleton Chivvy; 
Hunting has started once more. 
That big, boney, leather-faced woman 
Sitting her horse like a clam? 
That’s Mrs. St. Leger de Withers, 
Blooded, they say, in her pram. 





Here’s “Ossie’”’” McSpavin. Her seat on By Love’s hand led on, 
A horse is not very secure; We met, dear, head-on; 
But ‘“‘Ossie”’ ’s not out to hunt foxes, For don’t you see 
She’s out after Major Jodd-Poor. It was all intended; 
Yoicks! Tally-ho! With a whinny, And when we’re mended 
A neigh-nonny-no, they ’re away! This song is ended.—(Eptror). 
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“I ’VE CALLED, SiR, TO SEE IF I CAN BE OF ANY SERVICE TO You. I GUARANTEE OVERDRAFTS.” 
“THAT ’S VERY NOBLE OF YOU, BUT I ’VE GOT ONE ALREADY.” 
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Uncle Joe and the Alibi-Neurosis 





My Uncle Joe goes on his way quite happily nowadays 
and very little bothers him, but there was a time, about 
which he has told me, when he was in the grip of what he 
calls the Alibi-Neurosis. 

It seems that some years ago he met a sufferer from this 
complaint who managed to alarm him very much. He was 
out for a walk in the country by himself when this man 
suddenly got off the back of a passing motor-cycle and 
accompanied him, talking all the time, as far as the nearest 
town. Uncle Joe was puzzled for a little because the 
motor-cycle had been going the opposite way, and he made 
tentative inquiries. His acquaintance, a tall pale hatchet- 
faced man, responded with a sidelong look: “I had to 
have a witness.” 

Uncle Joe took a firmer grip of his stick and was just 
trying, by logic, to disabuse his mind of the irrational idea 
that he was to be the victim of an early nineteenth-century 
sort of murder, when he was reassured. It became evident 
that the tall pale man was much more scared than 
he was. 

The tall pale man was scared, it appeared, all the time, 
of being accused of having done something and being 
unable to prove he hadn’t done it. - As a result he had 
developed an alibi-neurosis. He had to have an alibi 
always. No matter where he was, it had become necessary 
to his peace of mind that there should be a reputable 
witness prepared to swear that he had been there, and not 
in some other spot where murder or arson or barratry or 
neglect to sign a driving licence was being committed. __ 

At first Uncle Joe was inclined to laugh at this obsession 
(guardedly; for after all the man looked a little odd and 
might be ready, as an alibi expert, to put one to the acid 
test). But his companion went on talking, and after a 
time, in spite of logic, Uncle Joe began to grow quite 
uneasy. Undeniably there was something in what the 
man said. ; 

“There is nothing, Sir, absolutely nothing,” this depressing 
personage told Uncle Joe, “‘that cannot be made to sound 
suspicious in cross-examination. Cross-examination is 
conducted, Sir, on a totally false assumption: the assump- 
tion that it is perfectly natural to behave with common sense. 
No idea could be more ludicrous. Nobody behaves with 
common sense. I don’t. You don’t.” 

“My brother Dudley does,” interjected Uncle Joe, 
nettled by this tone. (He has no brother Dudley.) 

The tall pale man took no notice. ‘Imagine,” he went 
on, “that, being unjustly suspected of some offence, you 
had to answer questions about your behaviour at this 
particular moment. I suppose you think your innocence 
would irradiate your answers?” 

“Allowing for the word, which I shouldn’t use,” said 
Uncle Joe carefully—“ yes.” 

The man said this was wrong and peremptorily told 
Uncle Joe to suppose that he was first asked what he. was 
doing or had been doing at this moment. Uncle Joe 
said he would say he had been walking. In the character of 
a derisive cross-examiner the tall man said, “‘Ha! It didn’t 
strike you as rather peculiar to come out for a walk on a 
day like this?” 

Instantly, Uncle Joe told me, it did strike him as rather 
a: The weather was abominable. But he said, “Not 
at all.” 

“T notice,” the other went on, “that one of the heels of 
your shoes is much worn down. Now if you are going out 
for a walk the natural thing would be to have it mended ?”’ 

Admitting this, Uncle Joe said he had been meaning for 


some days to have it done but had forgotten. At this the 
tall man said “Ha!” again and proceeded: “You are 
now walking in the teeth of a gale along a muddy exposed 
road. A little way away there is a road with over fourteen 
feet of metalling running in the same direction but in a 
hollow quite out of the wind. Isn’t it a little peculiar 
that you should choose such a road as this?” 

Again it did strike Uncle Joe as peculiar, though it 
wasn’t in the least. He was just trying to explain that he 
hadn’t exactly chosen the road at all when the tall man 
dropped his menacing manner and said in a cheerful, almost 
cosy tone: “ Now let us suppose that a particularly horrible 
murder has been committed on thisroad. The circumstantial 
evidence against you,” he concluded happily, “is very 
strong.” 

““What!”’ said Uncle Joe, affronted. 

“Oh, very strong, my dear Sir. What jury is going to 
believe your fantastic story that on a day like this, on a 
road like this, without having your shoes mended, you are 
taking a walk for pleasure? The motive must be a very 
strong one.” 

“Such as wanting to murder somebody ?”’ 

“In a particularly horrible manner,” the tall man said 
with a good deal of relish. 

Uncle Joe was very much impressed by this encounter, 
and the alibi-neurosis soon had him in its grip. For weeks 
afterwards he made Aunt Susannah’s life a burden to her. 
He insisted on having other people in the house all the time 
because there was no knowing when some stranger might 
not drop in and get himself murdered and the evidence of 
Aunt Susannah alone, as his wife, would not be taken to prove 
his innocence. He never went anywhere alone. He gave up 
country walks entirely. He would not allow Aunt Susannah 
to send a home-made cake to a nephew because somehow 
or other poison might get into it on the way and he be 
accused of putting it there. He demanded a signed authori- 
sation from any friend lending him anything for fear that 
he might have to answer a charge of stealing it. “Oh,” he 
— telling me about this busy period, “I gave everybody 

e Kad 

However, a few weeks later he saw an unmistakable 
photograph of the tall man in the local paper. In spite of 
the evidence of four witnesses who said they had been with 
him in London at the time, the tall man had, it appeared, 
been fined for exceeding the speed limit in the High Street. 
“It was then that I realised,” Uncle Joe told me, “‘that the 
important thing about an alibi is the people who believe 
it. You can never count on them, anyway, so what’s 
the use? I went straight out and walked on the grass in 
the park.” R. M. 





Things Which Might Have Been More Kindly Expressed. 


“A Miracle Gland Cream that is personally guaranteed to 
Rejuvenate apparently hopeless cases of tired faces and necks. It 
is used exclusively by well-known actresses.”—Daily Paper Advt. 





“ Barts.” 


THE Hogarth Fair, in aid of the funds of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Women’s Guild, will be held in 
the Great Hall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
Thursday and Friday, October 29th and 30th. A 
feature of great interest will be the Exhibition of 
Hocartu’s works and personal belongings; and 
another attraction is the representation of an early 
eighteenth-century village, containing numerous shops 
and sideshows. The price of admission is half-a- 
crown (from 5 to 8 P.M. on Friday, one shilling only). 
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SERIOUS DRAWBACKS— 


~N. 





TO AN EVENING AT THE THEATRE— 


ARE THE FRIENDS— 











IN OTHER PARTS OF THE HOUSE— 











AT WHOM YOU HAVE TO WAVE 
FOR FIVE MINUTES— 


JUST TO SHOW THAT YOU SEE 
THEM— 


a 














AND FOR ANOTHER FIVE— 


oAN 





JUST TO SHOW THAT YOU’RE PLEASED 
TO SEE THEM— 


251 


~ 





AND IN WHOSE DIRECTION— 





fa 








YOU MUST VEVER LOOK AGAIN— 





OR THEY ’LL BE QUITE CERTAIN— 


THAT YOU ’RE TALKING ABOUT 
THEM. 
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Don’t Read This in Bed. 


THE shepherd who found thirteen 
adders in his bed—you take the same 
Sunday paper too, do you? Splendid! 
—well, as I was saying, the shepherd 
of Thy, Denmark, who found thirteen 
adders in his bed not long ago has 
caused quite a little furore. All over 
the world people are recalling strange 
or unwelcome guests that they have 
found themselves to be entertaining 
unawares beneath the blankets, and 
correspondence reaches us daily from 
places as far apart as Yokohama and 
Ashton-under-Lyne detailing the sur- 
prising and in some cases almost in- 
credible experiences of the writers. It 
is already clear that rivalry for the 
right to claim the World’s ‘Strangest 
Bedfellow is going to be desperately 
keen. ' 

For instance, a retired Nigerian 
District Commissioner writes _ from 
Bournemouth:—- —° -~ 





“There ‘is nothing particularly re- 


markable about. finding snakes in a 
bed. They like the warmth and se- 
clusion. I remember one occasion very 
well, when I was at Hula Bula. I had 
retired to bed one night after shaking 
the scorpions out of my pyjamas (as 
was my invariable custom) and chasing 
an inquisitive tarantula off my pillow 
when I became aware of a sudden 
sharp pain in my right foot. On throw- 
ing back the bedclothes I discovered 
some five or six black mambas (one of 
the deadliest of our West African 
snakes) coiled up at the foot of the bed. 
Of course the leg had to be amputated, 
but the interesting thing is that the 
mamba as a rule hunts either alone or 
in couples, and to find as many as six 
of the creatures together was quite 
exceptional. A fuller account of the 
whole incident will be found in my 
Nigerian Nights and Days (Thrust and 
Parry, 18/-). 

“Of course we often used to have to 
dislodge vipers and other small snakes 
before turning in, though I never re- 
member finding as many as thirteen 
in one night. One doubts, however, 
whether the Danish adder is quite so 
venomous as our Nigerian variety.”’ 


Compare this with the experiences 
of Colonel Frog, late of the 14th 
Shindis :— 


“T have heard with interest of this 
Danish shepherd-fellow from Thy— 
what names these foreigners use!— 
who, so my wife tells me, has been a 
good deal bothered by snakes in his 
bed. He might be interested in a 
favourite dodge of my old friend 


Arthur Timmis of the Gurkhas. During 
the very cold spell at Amritsar in ’95 
cobras used to come into our bungalows 
in hundreds, attracted by the warmth, 
and Arthur hit on the plan of keeping 
a mongoose at the bottom of his bed 
all night. ‘I’d rather be bitten by a 
mongoose than a cobra any day,’ he 
would say jokingly. His plan was to 
tie the animal to the feet by a short 
cord. If the Dane would care to write 
to me I could give him the names of 
several reliable mongoose-dealers. 

“The oddest thing I ever found in 
my own bed was a bandicoot. Perhaps 
one day, if Lady Smug-Cleethorpes 
gives her permission, I shall tell the 
story of how it got there.” 














“OF COURSE, BOTH YOUR MOTHER AND 
Aunt SOPHIE WERE FOND OF SKETCHING.” 





Mr. Archibald (“He-always-gets-his- 
documents’’) Gooch, the well-known 
Secret Service Agent, writes an inter- 
esting letter, which has been decoded 
for the reader’s benefit :— 


“I don’t know so much about snakes 
(though I remember now Ah Fung did 
try putting a puff-adder in my night- 
socks towards the end of the terrible 
Tschugga Tongs Affair), but I had a 
curious experience at the Countess of 
Nijni-Novgorod’s castle in Transcau- 
casia, where I was staying (for pro- 
fessional reasons) in the character of 
a piano-tuner early in 1917. My bed 
was an enormous four-poster and I 
was just about to slip between the 
sheets when something, it may have 
been a large lump or hummock half- 
way down the bed, aroused that sixth 
sense of impending danger which has 


so many times saved me from death 
or worse. ‘Hands up!’ I shouted, and, 
whipping off the bedclothes, disclosed 
the sinister features of Mustapha 
Sheyvh, the notorious Turkish spy. 
Behind him crouched four of his thugs 
playing whist by the light of an 
electric torch. A brisk five minutes 
followed before I had them all securely 
trussed up in the laundry-basket. I 
found out afterwards that all five were 
armed with poisoned gramophone- 
needles, which they intended, I have 
no doubt, to plunge at the first oppor- 
tunity into my defenceless feet. My 
friends laugh sometimes at my habit 
of going to bed in my boots, but 
when I recount to them the story of 
my night at the Countess of Nijni- 
Novgorod’s castle they understand... 

It was Mustapha Sheyvh, by the 
way, who treacherously secreted a 
jaguar in my sleeper in the Stamboul 
Express.” 


After this the letters of Mrs. Pouter 
(crayfish), Herr Tromper of Dussel- 
dorf (an ostrich and two smalt lemurs), 
and of Mr. Robert Spindleflank, who 
found a dead octopus under his pillow, 
are hardly worth quoting. But there 
are points about the narrative of Dr. 
Ignatius Clumber of Hartlepool which 
make it worth recording :— 


“Tt was during my student days”— 
(the doctor writes) —‘‘ that the remark- 
able experience befell me which I am 
now about to relate. I had secured 
exceptionally cheap lodgings in Pim- 
lico, on the understanding that I 
should require only bed and breakfast, 
as the nature of my work kept me out 
until late at night. For some weeks 
all went well. Though not luxurious, 
my bed was comfortable and the food 
sustaining enough for a young man 
anxious to get on. Then came the 
night of August 7th, 1898. I had had 
a hard day, I remember, dissecting a 
newt, and was only too glad on reach- 
ing my room to undress, put out the 
feeble light and jump straight into bed. 
At once my foot came into contact 
with some sharp unyielding object and 
I gave a cry of pain, for I have suffered 
ever since I was a boy from unusually 
sensitive feet. Hurriedly I relit my 
candle and made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the bed. It contained an ormolu 
clock, a framed lithograph of QUEEN 
Victoria, two china dogs, an inkwell, 
an umbrella (closed), a horn drinking- 
vessel and a copy of Mrs. Simpson’s 
Etiquette of the Dining-Table. A pretty 
pass, I thought, for an ambitious 
young medical student. 

“Well, I. made the best disposition 
I could for the night and, as may be 
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imagined, awaited the appearance of 
my landlady in the morning with no 
very amiable feelings. A joke is a joke, 
and I am the last person to resent 
any ebullition of high spirits; but that 
kind of thing can be carried too far. 
Besides, I had no proof that the out- 
rage was intended as a joke. 

“Mrs. Burgess,’ I said sternly as 
soon as that lady arrived with my 
breakfast, ‘ I must ask you to explain 
the presence of these objects in my bed 
last night’—and I pointed to the 
ormolu clock, the framed lithograph of 
QUEEN VictTortiA, the two china dogs, 
the inkwell, the umbrella, the horn 
drinking-vessel and the copy of Mrs. 
Simpson’s Etiquette of the Dining- 
Table, which now lay together on the 
floor. She made no reply, and I 
resumed in calmer tones— 

“*T have no wish to be hard, Mrs. 
Burgess. I know that it is easy at 
times to lay things down and forget 
in the heat of the moment to take them 
up again; carelessness up to a point 
is always excusable. But this is too 
much. The china dogs and the inkwell 
I might perhaps have overlooked, but 
the ormolu clock and the umbrella— 
no. I shall be vacating my room at 
the end of this week.’ 

““Tt must be that Harris, drat 
him!’ said the landlady at last and 
burst into tears. 

“Then the whole truth came out. 
Only the day before she had let the 
room for the daytime, on a Cox and 
Box arrangement, to a Mr. Harris, a 
night-watchman, without telling him 
that it was already occupied. This 
Harris had, before leaving for the 
night, hidden his valuables under the 
bedclothes, on the assumption, justified 
by the event, that the bed would not 
be remade in his absence. Thus it fell 
out that a landlady’s deception was 
revealed and a promising medical 
student forced to seek elsewhere for 
his board and lodging. 

“But to this day I never pass an 
ormolu clock without thinking of 
Pimlico.” 


One is only guessing of course, but 
it might be worth while for the Shep- 


- herd of Thy to find out whether his 


hut has been sublet to a snake- 
fancier during the daylight hours. 
H.F.E. 








The Trailer Touch 


(How the film trailer might inspire the 
efforts of “blurb” writers and muni- 
cipal election candidates.) 





In this novel you will grovel 
before 


Pony 


{ | CNN 
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“WE MUST ON NO ACCOUNT PERMIT ANYONE TO GIVE US A SHOCK, MR, 
PEMBRIDGE. THE LEAST SHOCK OF ANY SORT WOULD IN OUR PRESENT STATE 
OF HEALTH BE SURE TO KILL US IMMEDIATELY.” 








GENIUS 
STARK . INTENSE. 


IT’S TREMENDOUS IT’S STUPENDOUS, 


simply 
SUPERB 
Swayed by 
PASSION, LOVE and LAUGHTER, 
drenched with 
BLOOD and TEARS 
galore, 
You will rave for hours after, 
You will 
SCREECH and SCREAM 
for 
MORE. 


GRAND IMMENSE. 





“MAN OF ACTION” 
(Huge Attraction) 


SEE and HEAR 
SILENUS BLOGGS. 
Vote for 
AXES ON YOUR TAXES. 
No more 
Going to the dogs. 
EVERYTHING 
for 
EVERY CREATURE. 
Vote for 
BLOGGS 
- and 
GET THE MOON. 
BLOGGS 
in 
Fine Autumnal Feature 
GrRanD ELECTION SOMING Soon. 
D.C. 
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Nancy. “How many ? I toox 15.” 
Jane. “I toox 14.” 
Mary. “I toox 16.” 





20-49 BAVIER - 


_Nancy. “WELL, IT’S NO GOOD ASKING PHYLLIS—SHE’S ONLY A BEGINNER.” 
ney. 





Pzan on Gas 


Not from post-prandial orations 
Issues the gas I sing, 
Nor the Socialist Party’s conversations, 
Nor Parliament, nor the League of Nations, 
No, nor any such thing. 


Nor. is it the dope that funks are fed on 
While the dentist draws the tooth, 

Nor the poison-gases of Armageddon, 

Nor the other sort that you step (or tread) on; 
Not any of these. In truth, 


I sing the common or household vapour, 
Smelling more strong than sweet— 

The kind you light with a match (or taper) 

And buy (so says the Company’s paper) 
By the thousand cubic feet. 


And why sing anything quite so silly ¢ 
Simply from gratitude; 

And the constitutionally chilly 

From Pernambuco to Piccadilly 
Will join me—or so they should. 


For I am not numbered with those who splinter 
The morning ice with glee; 


I feel most horribly cold in winter 
And therefore (capitals, Mr. Printer) 
GAS is the stuff for me. 


Daily I rise to the task of shaving 
In a bathroom cold as death, 
With only the tepidest flow for laving 
The poor old body (because we’re saving 
On coke, my Lady saith). 


And how in the world I should daily do it 
I honestly hardly know. 
If I’d no gas-fire to help me through it; 
But I have, and I hold the taper to it, 
And whoosh ! and away we go. 


Pleasant the sound of the skilled musician 
Playing the master’s Op., 

But pleasanter far is the loud emission 

That signals the wonderful stuff’s ignition— 
The good old gas-fire’s pop. 


Gas! ’Tis a subject something humble, 
Something perhaps banal. 

What care I? While the Muse can stumble 

From line to line, till the gasworks crumble 
Sing it I do. And shall!. H. B. 
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THE RIGHT TO RIOT 


GuLLIveR Bui. “NOW, MY LITTLE MEN, IF YOU CAN’T SEE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
FREE SPEECH AND FREE FIGHTS, IT’S HIGH TIME YOU WERE TAUGHT A LESSON.” 
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Wife (to bored husband). ““ WHAT ABOUT WRITING ANOTHER SNORTER TO THE INCOME-TAX MAN?” 








The Rush Life Goes On. 





I am still leading the rush-life. 

That is to say, the telephone-bell 
rings at unnatural hours and a voice 
with a foreign accent summons one to 
the film-studio right away to put in 
some snappy dialogue for the great 
pagoda-scene, featuring a_life-and- 
death struggle between a Chinese 
bandit and a herd of wild buffaloes 
against a background of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang in flood. 

Okay. 

I'll be right down. 

I am right down. 

The great pagoda-scene is not being 
shot to-day after all. The wild buffaloes 
must wait. 

Instead we are shooting a close-up 
of the star, in the lane, picking 
hyacinths, wild roses and Michaelmas 
daisies. 

Quite a different thing, you see. 

One sits down in a corner, near a 
man with a hammer and a man with a 
ladder and two men with a tea-trolley 
to think out a little dialogue. 

One is undisturbed by a couple of 





arc-lamps turned on and beating into 
one’s face, or by the presence of fifty- 
eight employees of the Pigeon Pie 
Insurance Company who are all being 
shown over the studio—or even by a 
rumour that some of the buffaloes 
have got out of hand and are stam- 
peding the Monastery Garden set in 
the next studio. 

One sits and writes. 

After a time one stops writing. 

No dialogue can go on for ever, 
even in a close-up of somebody picking 
hyacinths, wild roses and so on. 

One sits, not writing. 

Fancy, as usual, takes a flight. 

How difficult it must be to be a film 
star and have to try all the time— 
as they do—to avoid publicity! How 
trying to have to go on earning and 
earning and earning more and more 
money, because the only thing one really 
wants to do is to retire to one’s own 
tiny shack in the mountains of Pata- 
gonia and live there in perfect silence 
and solitude, just breeding potatoes. 

I find myself wondering whether 
at Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green J ought 
not to try to avoid publicity, employ- 
ing in order to do so the technique of 
the film-world. 


Supposing I put on Charles’s oldest 
grey flannel trousers—the ones that I 
meant for the November jumble-sale, 
only Charles doesn’t know it—and a 
huge sombrero—— Stop! Whereshould 
I get a huge sombrero in the village? 
Nowhere. Better make it the sum- 
mer-before-last’s Hawaiian pink-and- 
yellow straw that one thought at the 
time of purchase would be rather nice 
for the garden, but it never really was. 

Very well; Charles’s oldest grey 
flannel trousers, the pink-and-yellow 
straw, and either a blue striped shirt— 
Charles again—or a navy-blue sweater 
with a high collar. (I haven’t got one, 
and should have to knit it when I had 
time.) 

Could one do more in an endeavour 
to avoid attracting attention ? 

Well, yes, one probably could. A 
film star would never be content with 
just that amount of incognito. One 
had better have a couple of borzois in 
leash, and perhaps a uniformed Hun- 
garian chauffeur driving a red-and- 
black-and-silver saloon car following 
one very slowly up the village street. 
But one would walk, not drive in the 
car. 

The simple life. 
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NEW WING oF 4 MounicIPAL MUSEUM ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO SPECIMENS OF ANIMALS MENTIONED IN SHAKESPEARE. 








The out-door, open-air, country- 
bred girlie. 

The flight from publicity. 

The unostentatious appearance. 


Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green would re-.- 


alise at once that one’s only idea was 
not to be noticed. 

And then this business of the hut in 
Patagonia. If only one could settle 
down there—quite, quite alone—just 
being domestic and never wearing 
anything at all except the grey flannel 
trousers, the Hawaiian hat and the 
high-necked blue sweater. 

But will a hundred-thousand-dollar 
contract do it? No. 

Will a_ five - hundred - thousand - 
dollar contract do it? No again. Not 
even with a percentage on the gross 
takings of the film thrown in. 

There is obviously nothing for it 
but to go on signing-up five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar contracts for years 
and years ahead in the hope of one 
day being able to afford the Patagonian 
hut and the potato-breeding. It’ll 
take a very long time and a great 
many contracts, but what does that 
matter? We all have our trials. 

But the trials of a dialogue-writer 
are not the same as those of a film star. 

They are in fact quite extraordin- 
arily different. , 

“Pardon me, baby, but would. you 
mind gettin’ the hell out of here? 
You’ve parked yourself right under 


the rain, and the boys’ll be turning it 
on for the next shot just about now. 
There! Didn’t I say so?” E. M. D. 





Why Not Let Us Turn Your Suit? 
‘Morris SHINES AT BACK.” 
Football Headline. 





‘“At long last Chelsea has decided to 
follow the example of many London 
boroughs in paving its Mayor.” 

Suburban Paper. 


With good intentions ? 





**A new roof has been built since the last 
meeting on the large members’ stand, and 
refreshment rooms constructed under the 
small members’ stand.”—-Country Paper. 
To help the small members to fill out 
a bit? 
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“ No — I—most — CERTAINLY—WILL 
—NOT—«GvEss—wHo—THIs—1s!!!” 


Another Company 





JUDGING by announcements in the 
papers-and by the congested state of 
our letter-boxes—you know those long 
envelopes with halfpenny stamps that 
we have ceased to open—new Com- 
panies are being formed every day: 
companies (preference shares bearing 
6 or 7 per cent.) to supply every need. 
Or not quite every need, for I have 
hit on one that is very pressing and 
about which nothing is being done. 
Amid all the defects that we used to see 
around us, gradually being remedied or 
removed by enterprise, there is one 
which still confronts us in every house, 
at every turn: in the hall, in the rooms, 
on the stairs. Wherever we go we find 
this indication either of carelessness, or 
of obliquity of vision, or of both. The 
pictures aren’t straight. 

It is the same in the mansions of the 
great and the humble dwellings of the 
poor. The pictures aren’t straight. I 
was at lunch the other day in a dis- 
tinguished apartment hung with 
coloured mezzotints of great value, not 
one of which was straight, and when I 
reached home in the evening I found 
that, following a periodical cleaning, 
I had to readjust every frame. As I 
have said, either no one minds or no 
one notices. 
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Servants are so solid in this matter 
that it looks almost as if they made 
a canon of it. We can imagine the 
dialogue. 

Employer. “I think everything is all 
right so far, but there is one other point. 
Pictures. After dusting a picture how 
do you leave it?” 

Applicant. “Crooked, of course.” 

Employer (eagerly). ““You are quite 
sure ?” 

Applicant. “Oh, yes. I have re- 
ferences, excellent references, to prove 
it.” 

Employer. “May I see one ?” 

Applicant. “Certainly. Here is one 
from a lady in Eaton Square” (hands 
it to the employer). 

Employer (reading). “‘Emily Brown 
has always given me complete satis- 
faction, particularly in her treatment of 
pictures, which she invariably leaves 
crooked. She is leaving not through 
any fault, but merely because she 
would like a place where more pictures 
are on the walls.’” (Returning letter.) 
“Yes, admirable. But tell me one thing. 
Supposing that you entered a room 
and found one of the pictures straight, 
what would you do?” 

Applicant. “TI should make it hang 
crooked.” 


Employer. “Good girl! And sup- 
posing you entered a room where by 
some device, naturally offensive to 
servants, every picture was fixed 
straight, what would you do?” 

Applicant. ‘‘I should give notice.” 

Employer. “Splendid! Then you 
can consider yourself engaged.” 

Something of this kind, I feel sure, 
must happen whenever parlourmaids 
or footmen are going through their 
paces. Otherwise . . 

But a few of us remain who like 
pictures to be straight, and this number 
should increase; hence the new Com- 
pany. Its purpose is, like all the great 
ideas, fraught with simplicity: merely 
to use two cords and two nails instead 
of one. At the moment almost all the 
million and billion and multi-billion 
pictures in the world hang by one cord 
only, dependent on a single nail, and 
they all therefore, sooner or later, 
become crooked. If my Company is 
properly supported, in future a number, 
steadily increasing, of these pictures, 
hanging by two cords from two nails, 
will be straight. . 

Already in the public galleries and 
at the dealers’, graduated chains are 
employed, in pairs, to ensure this 
straightness. My Company would 





adapt the scheme to suit the home. 
First cornering, like a true patron of 
industry, brass - headed nails and 
picture-cord, I should issue a flaming 
prospectus, with a man of title as one 
of the directors and myself as another, 
and in a very short time I should be 
offensively wealthy. That, at any rate, 
is my dream. 

But will it materialise? Will any- 
thing ever be done to make pictures 
hang straight? I doubt it. 

E. V. L. 





Note on Armchair Warriors 





“During his residence at Ephesus 
Hannibal was invited by his hosts to 
listen to a discourse of Phormio, the 
philosopher. Phormio discoursed for 
several hours on military affairs in 
general and on the duty of a Comman- 
der-in-chief in particular, His audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and, turning to 
Hannibal, who had been listening 
patiently throughout, asked him tri- 
umphantly what he thought of their 
philosopher. ‘I have seen man 
dotards in my time,’ said Hannibal, 
‘but verily this is the greatest dotard 
of them all.’ ”—Cicero, Orations ii. 18. 
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“ Don’T YOU LOVE THE AUTUMN TINTS? ” 
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At the Play 





‘CHARLES THE Kine” (LyRICc) 


Ir is very refreshing to 
find a serious historical play 
staged on so magnificent a 
scale as is Charles the King 
at the Lyric Theatre. The 
characters take two pages of 
the programme, and they 
appear in scenes worthy of 
their members. The courage 
which has carried through 
this great undertaking ex- 
tends also to the matter of 
the play. If there is a fine 
ante-chamber reticence at 
certain moments, nothing is 
shirked from the moment 
when we see the root begin- 
rings of the mischiefs which 
were to afflict the kingdom. 

First we see a_ typical 
English churchyard in 1637, 
on a day when Archbishop 
Laud goes in person to rein- 
state the altar. The scene is 
rural and peaceful enough, 
but it is the lovely setting 
in which dark passions are 
smouldering, for this particu- 
lar church is by the home 
of the Ireton family, and 
young Jreton (Mr KENNETH 
VituieRS) has his uncle, 
Oliver Cromwell (Mr. GEORGE 
Merritt), to abet him in 
his defiance. Mr. MERRITT’s 
Cromwell smacks at once of 
the brewery and the prayer- 
meeting, but if he is un- 
attractive he is also im- 
mensely vigorous and force- 
ful, warming to his work 
under the quiet malicious 
leadership of John Pym (Mr. 
Gorpon McLe£op). 

We move from the church- 
yard to Whitehall, seeing in 
what an atmosphere of 
domesticity Van Dyck paints 
and Laud and Strafford have 
to govern. The part of 
Charles is played by Mr. 
BaRRyY JONES, and whether 
the credit should go to the 
dramatist, the producer 
(Mr. Maurice CoLBOURNE 
doubles these roles with the 


part of Strafford), or the - 


actors, both the characters 
of Charles and Cromwell 
mature with a nice firmness 
of touch as the evening 
proceeds. They are different 
men at the end, and Charles 
acquires a dignity and serious- 


ness in the second half where in the 


first he seems, somewhat lightly and 
with a carefree freshness, to be com- 
pleting his ter years of successful 
personal rule. 


CharleeI. ... 












Be 
pee 
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UNCIVIL WAR 
ste. eee Mr. Barry JONES 
Oliver Cromwell... .. . Mr. GEORGE MERRITY 





PETTICOAT PERSUASION 


Henrietta Maria . 
Charles TI. ... 3°. 


. Miss GwEN Frranacon-DAVIES 
. Mr. Barry Jones 





Miss Gwen Frranegon-Daviks is 
ideal as Henrietta Maria. She is like 
one of the portraits come to life, and 
the easy petulance with which she 
concerns herself with public business 


at the start changes very 
convincingly to the tense 
courage and mastered fear 
of the later scenes. 

The tremendous force of 
character of Archbishop Laud 
(Mr. MorLAND GRAHAM) and 
the less fiery but not less 
intense resolution of Straf- 
ford (Mr. Maurice Cor- 
BOURNE himself) establish at 
the beginning the author’s 
main point, that Charles and 
his Ministers were well able 
to govern and that but for 
the religious troubles in 
Scotland and the need for 
grants to equip an army the 
troubles would never have 
begun. 

The importance of the 
City of London, incarnated 
in Pym, is indeed the thesis 
ofthe play. Perhaps Charles 
himself is made rather more 
conscious of the existence of 
the moneyed interest than 
history strictly interpreted 
allows. He is made to see 
the issue rather as 
NAPOLEON saw it, declaring 
that mankind has found no 
answer to the financier but 
the King. He and other 
characters in the play refer 
to the Middle Ages, though 
that word makes its début 
in the reign of his son. But 
this apart, the play is written 
with rare fidelity, and the 
trial in Westminster Hall is 
a masterpiece not only of 
production but of faithful 
abstinence from needless in- 
vention. Bradshaw and the 
King go through their ex- 
changes as in a pageant. 

The middle-aged may re- 
member the popular Vic- 
torian play by WILLS on 
this theme, in which the 
bell tolls every few minutes 
in the final scenes. This 
new play is much more re- 
strained, because it sees the 
story of CHARLES THE First 
not in terms of an individual 
human tragedy, but politi- 
cally—the combat and de- 
feat of a king clearly con- 
scious of the full significance 
of the kingly office. The 
play is accordingly more 
than a fine and exciting 
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spectacle, it is also a powerful state- 
ment of the case for kingship. It 
should be kept far away from the 
plays for Puritans, for it is a play 
for Cavaliers. D. W. 


“ JANE Eyre” (QUEEN’S) 


Miss HELEN JEROME, whose success- 
ful adaptation of Pride and Prejudice 
is still pleasing London, has tackled a 
far tougher proposition in CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

The crisper, neater dialogue of JANE 
AustTEN falls naturally into dramatic 
form, and her action is limited to what 
can be contained within the bounds 
of domestic conversation and resolved 
without recourse to means outside the 
magic circle of good manners; she 
could have given the stage lovely 
comedies. But there was no such com- 
pactness about CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Her people might rise to the heights, 
but they only arrived by way of the 
depths, and she allowed no polite 
insulation to modify the violent reper- 
cussions of her characters. Although 
the book of Jane Eyre is packed with 
action (and the wildest action), its 
chief effects come from the extra- 
ordinary intensity of the atmosphere; 
and it is one thing to capture in a 
theatre the warm comfortable optimism 
of Longbourn and quite another to 
transplant the reflection of the savage 
skies racing over Thornfield Hall. 

Considering these difficulties, Miss 
JEROME has done well, retaining the 
essence of Jane’s later story in spite 
of the necessity for ruthless cutting 
and variation. Beginning with Jane’s 
arrival at Thornfield, she quickly 
developed the tension between her 
and Rochester, so that by the end of 
the First Act, when Jane saved him 
from an attack by his maniac wife in 
a library-scene substituted for the 
episode of the burnt bed, he had as 
good as declared himself. (The maniac, 
by the way, was on the stage too long. 
Her entrance was horrific in the ex- 
treme and got its effect, but the gasp 
of shock gives way only too quickly 
to the titter of mirth—and one was 
beginning to hear the latter.) 

For the house-party a single dinner 
did duty, at which the comedy be- 
tween Blanche Ingram and Rochester 
was insufficient to keep the scene from 
sagging. Rochester’s fortune-telling had 
unfortunately had to go. Then came 
a welcome return to the bitter-sweet 
duet between him and Jane, which 
was the play’s justification; Jane’s 
proposal; the interruption of the 
wedding and her flight; and after that 
two scenes at the Rivers’ cottage 
where Miss JEROME was up against 
the impossibility (for which, perhaps, 


as human beings ourselves, we should 
be thankful) of translating that detest- 
able prig, St. John Rivers, into flesh 
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MEN IN HER LIFE. No. 1 


Mr. Rochester. . Mr. REGINALD TaTE 
Jane Eyre . . . Miss CuricwEen LEwis 


and blood. Mr. WH1tmoRE HUMPHREYS 
did his best, but what can you do with 
a man who ordered his cousin to learn 





J.nDOWD 





MEN IN HER LIFE. No. 2 


Jane Eyre. . .Miss CurigwEen Lewis 
St. John Rivers. Mr. WHITMORE HUMPHREYS 


Hindustani so that she could hear him 
his own tongue-twisting lessons, and 
who subsequently delivered the most 
cold-blooded offer of marriage which 
can be found in the whole of English 
literature, except play him as pure 





farce, which would be difficult with- 
out either seeming irreverent or ruin- 
ing the continuity of the production ? 
The fault for the flatness of these 
scenes, which even Miss Marte AULT’s 
magnificent “bah-goom” Hannah 
failed to carry, lay not with Miss 
JEROME, who had to omit the better 
episodes at Moor House, but with Miss 
Bronti for letting St. John’s unctuous 
egotism reduce Jane’s general Hindu- 
stani-resistance to the discreditable 
point at which she gave in. Jane 
would never have suffered such an 
invasion of her liberties from Rochester, 
whom she loved, and I can never un- 
derstand why she went down with 
such pathetic ease before St. John, 
whom she did not, unless Miss BrontTé 
intended us to suppose that her whole 
constitution had been undermined by 
her privations on the moor. 

In the last scene she returned to a 
Thornfield which for theatrical pur- 
poses had survived the fire, except for 
the vital wing. 

So much for the adaptation. It re- 
mains (and this is most important) to 
praise Miss CuRIGWEN Lewis, who was 
making her bow to London, for a subtle 
and distinguished performance, and 
Mr. Reernatp Tate for a Rochester 
who, very well produced by Mr. 
ATHOLE STEWART, was not only 
credible in all his eccentricity but im- 
pressive. In person Miss LEwis was 
a shade gentle for my own conception 
of Jane, but she brought out brilliantly 
her inflexibility of character and her 
rare quality of unaggressive directness. 
In the difficult scene after the wedding 
breakdown, when Jane sat motionless 
on a sofa in a terrible silence, Miss 
Lewis held us completely. A notable 
début. Rochester’s odd sardonic hu- 
mour was made the most of by Mr. 
TaTE, who tempered the harshness of 
the man with a quick darting sym- 
pathy which lit up his whole character. 
He looked like Rochester and he 
sounded like him; while he and Miss 
LEwis were together one forgot the 
scenes when they were not. ERIc. 








At the Revue 





“THe Gane-SHow 1936” (Scaua) 


Tuts is the fifth annual show to be 
presented by the Scouts of London, 
and to say that it is as good as ever is 
to admit again the impossibility of 
reviewing it without risking the accusa- 
tion of wishing to be kind; and this 
is utterly unwarranted. I defy the 
hardest critic with the sickest head- 
ache to subject his biassed senses to 
this entertainment and not stay to 
gather the last crumb of it while his 
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“ Sorry I can’? STAY ANY LONGER, MISS; If WOULD MEAN MY NEXT LADY BEING UNDERDONE.” 











sides crack. Sternly as I have learned 
to discipline my ducts, I found smeared 
across my spectacles this morning the 
flotsam of a great tide of tears; and 
that surely is a solid justification for 
praise. 

The main line of attack is female 
impersonation, without mercy and 
without prejudice. I think the first 
prize goes to “Unsung Heroines of 
England,” a splendid comic cavalcade 
of Guides and Society Hostesses and 
Lady-Narks and Shire Dianas, but I 
confess I had still more of a neap weep 
at ‘The Musical Morgans,” in which 
four bony sisters of the music-hall 
demonstrated their talent. When one 
of these came archly forward and fired 
a trombone at us I suffered one of 
those rare moments of insupportable 
ecstasy. And although the programme 
shrouds the cast, after the modest 
fashion of the Scouts, in impenetrable 
anonymity, it is only fair to say that 
this trombonist, who delighted us 
again and again, is one of the cleverest 
female impersonators I have ever seen 
on any stage. Even his facial comedy 
is strangely feminine and every gesture 
is devilishly well-observed. 


High on the list, too, came a brilliant 
solo imitation of accents and noises; a 
sketch called ‘‘Klondike Lou,” full of 
unexpected humours; a cruel repro- 
duction of fashionable revels earlier 
in the century, called “Tivoli Days”; 
and a decorative scene, produced in 
great detail, in which DickENs and a 
number of his characters assembled. 
The programme would be improved if 
the “‘Nelson’”’ item were cut out. It 
is not worth its place. 

How one could possibly explain the 
ironic impudence of this production, 
from which the Scout organisation 
itself is the last to be spared, to an 
intelligent foreigner who accepted the 
fact that we take Scouts seriously is 
beyond me to imagine, and is possibly 
the most illuminating comment one 
can make. ErRIc. 








Microphonophobia 
(Sir Tomas Inskip has declared that 
the microphone is responsible for the 
existence of modern dictators.) 





In Ireland, now dim in the distance 
Of pre-Devalerian days, 


If you wanted a boon or assistance 
You mostly feli back on a phrase 
Whose appeal never failed for the 

pleader 
A chord sympathetic to strike— 
“For the love of’—the seraphim’s 
leader, 
Familiarly “‘Mike.” ~ 


‘So it is not according to Cocker 


And calls for a serious complaint 
When Insxrp goes right off his 
rocker 
And strips of his halo the Saint; 
For while we admit that his trials 
May justify blame or dislike, 
He need not have poured out his 
vials ea 
Of wrath on the Mike. 


Still, 1 cannot refrain from confess- 
ing, 
When baritones bestially croon, 
That the wireless, which can be a 
blessing. 
Is not an unqualified boon ; 
Least of all when a raucous dictator 
Whose voice is as shrill as a shrike 
Can be heard at the Poles or Equator 
By means of the Mike. 
C. L. G. 
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F SUSPECTED PRESENCE OF A GATE-CRASHER CAUSES CONSTERNATION AT OUR 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTE. 
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More Letters to the Secretary 
of a Golf Club 





From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CS.I., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

14th September, 1936. 

Dear WHELK,—Now is the time to 
get busy installing some sort of water- 
supply for the greens, so that they 
aren’t like roller-skating rinks when we 
next have a spell of dry weather. 

Kindly, therefore, start right away 
and collect the necessary data so that 
we may get permission at the next 

meeting to proceed with the work. I 

have been talking to several people 

this morning and consider it should be 
quite a simple matter. 
Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retired), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 

16/9/36. 


Dear Srr,—I hear you are thinking 
of laying water on the greens, and you 
can take it from me that the best 
method is the Abyssinian Tube Well. 
We used to-do this in Penang when I 
was there, and we always got excellent 
results. 43. 

All you have to do is to sink a tube 
in the ground and attach a pump to 
the top, but it is the devil of a job to 
get the thing driven into the ground. 
as frequently water cannot be found 
much under twenty feet. In the East 
we discovered that the best method 
was to flog any coolie who did not 
hammer in the tube more than three 
inches to every twenty blows. 

I have a fine stock-whip which I 
should be prepared to lend you, and 
would also be delighted to give a 
personal demonstration as to how it 
should be used most effectively. The 
worker should be stripped to the 
waist. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. NuTME«. 


From Jacob Wander, Harbour Lane, 
Roughover. 
16/9/36 


DeEaR S1r,—You was I hear think- 
ing of having water on the Links and 
I am the man for the first part of the 
job being a Water Diviner of some 
weight and well recommended by all 
the Country Gentry in these parts. 

If a testimonial was needed, Colonel 
Hogthrasher of “Roselands’” would 
say I was O.K. for when I found a 
good spring for him at the bottom of 
his garden last month the rod up and 


gave me a rare smack on the chin 
the swelling from which has only just 
abated. 
My fee is ten shillings and cheap I 
am too. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. WANDER. 


From Mrs. Troutbeck, Sun Rise Lane, 

Roughover. 

16th, Wednesday. 

Dear Mr. WHELK,—Why could you 
not use sea-water on the greens? It 
is so adjacent. After all, you can 
obtain a special kind of soap for 
washing in the sea, and although you 
may think my argument a little 
illogical I see no reason why it can’t 
be done. 

My brother is a brilliant scientist 
and chemist, and as he is at present 
unemployed, shall I ask him to call 
on you ? 

Yours sincerely, 
ELsigE TROUTBECK. 


From Gordon V. Culvert, Water Engin- 
eer Roughover Urban District Council. 


17th September, 1936 

Deak Sir,—I understand you wish 
to instal a water service to the greens 
of your golf course. 

I should be happy to quote the Club 
special terms should you elect to take 
the Town’s supply. 

Yours faithfully, 
GORDON CULVERT. 

P.S.—We should of course have to 
cut off the supply during a dry summer. 


From Vernon Booselicker, Swallow Cot- 
tage, Roughover. 
19/9/36. 

DeEaR WHELK,—Why on earth do 
you want water for the greens? If 
only you’d cater for the liquid refresh- 
ment of your members and put a small 
drink-hut every third (or second) hole 
there would be some point in it. You 
must think of members first. Surely 
you must realise that 90% of the Club 
would be prepared to back their thirst 
against a mere patch of grass ? 

When dealing with Nature I always 
find it pays to let well alone; just look 
how they have repented over taking 
those rabbits to Australia in 1860. 

Yours ever, 


P.S.—Nutmeg tells me his nephew 
Richard wrote to him the other day 
from Malaya and told him that at the 
course he plays on there he can get 
a drink every four or five holes. This 
is owing to the fact that (a) the Ist 
and 10th tees start from the Club 
House; and (6) there is a drink-hut 
beside the 6th and 15th tees, which are 


adjacent. This seems to me to be a 

triumph in golf-course architecture. 
P.S.2.—I have looked up the date 

about the rabbits and it is quite right. 


From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, 

Roughover Golf Club. 

Dear Mr. WHELK, Str,—If we is to 
sink wells for to water them greens I 
am to give notice, the wife saying that 
my being that much afflicted with 
dizziness when looking down them 
things I would soon fall in, and where 
would I be then with the Old Age 
Pension coming so soon ? 

yours Sir, 
F. PLANTAIN. 


From Ezekiel Higgs, Links Road, 

Roughover. 

21st Sept., 36. 

Deak Sir,—With regard to laying 
water on the greens, I came across the 
enclosed in my Uncle John’s papers 
the other day. 

He was a little eccentric, and once 
irrigated something somewhere, and as 
this looks uncommonly like a pump 
I thought it might be useful. The 
only thing is, my uncle was very keen 
on big-game hunting, and there is a 
possibility the design is for some novel 
sort of gun. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. Hiaes. 

P.S.—He was one of the few people 
who ever killed three skunks with one 
cartridge. 


[ENCLOSURE] 





— EXTENSIONS 
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From John Sand, Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society, Crabapple Copse, 
Trudgett Magna. 

23/9/36 


Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter 
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“In SCOTLAND WE DINNA CA’ THEM MAYORS, WE CA’ THEM PROVOSTS.” 
“AND DO THEY WEAR CHAINS?” 


“Na, NA. 


THEY JIST GANG ABOOT LOOSE.” 











of the 16th, I have now made an 
exhaustive survey of the Links and 
can safely say there is no water nearer 
the surface than five hundred feet. As 
you know, there are no streams or 
ponds in the vicinity which can be 
tapped. 
Yours faithfully, 
JoHN Sanp. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.I., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

25th September, 1936. 
Dear Srr,—I am in receipt of your 


letter of the 24th, but why did you 
not know years ago that the links were 
devoid of water? It is your duty to 
have all details about the course at 
your finger-tips, and this is yet another 
example of inefficiency being the key- 
note of your existence. What do you 
suppose the War Office would have 
thought of me if I had not known the 
sort of underclothes my men wore ? 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
P.S. (Later) —On thinking things 
over and in view of the extenuating 
circumstances of the case, I am quite 


prepared to overlook your short- 
comings, so you had better come 
and have dinner with me this evening. 

P.8.2.—A fresh lot of Bombay Duck 
came this morning. 

P.S.3.—Perhaps it is just as well 
we cannot have water on the greens; 
if we had done so it would never have 
stopped raining for the next ten 
summers. G. C.N. 





“ ABYSSINIA IS THE Best CoUNTRY TO 
CoLLEcT.” 

Stamp Dealer’s Catalogue. 
So others have thought. 
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“WuHy ARE THERE NO SAUCERS WITH THOSE CUPS?” 
“THE TEA AIN’T ’OT ENOUGH FOR SAUCERS, SISTER.” 





Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Pleasures Taken Sadly 


THe Hon. Joun Byna needs no introduction to those 
who cherish the intimacies of the past. To ride the English 
roads with him in quest of antiquity and the picturesque, 
to dine and wine with him and then to cavil at the bills, 
which to us seem so astonishingly moderate—these are 
pleasures which familiarity does not diminish. Even his 
grumblings are acceptable, for they are part and parcel 
of a humour essentially sane and generous. On his journey 
of 1793, the record of which, with that of a later tour in 
Wales, makes the third volume of The Torrington Diaries 
(EYRE AND SporrTiswoopE, 18/-), he found much at which 
to grumble. The weather was bad and so were most of 
the inns. He travelled alone and, though posing as a solitary 
and a contemner of the “extravagant foolish conversations 
of the Capitol,” he often sighed for a companion to share 
the prospect and the port. Moreover, his road lay north- 
ward through Yorkshire and Lancashire, and if there was 
one thing which Mr. Byne disliked more than a landlord 
who felled his timber it was the new industrialism. Sight 
of the cotton-mills made him a prophet of woe. Scenting 
Reform in the air, he wrinkled a Tory nose. Better Old 
Sarum than an enfranchised Manchester. He foresaw 


with only too accurate a vision the empty fields and the 
hideous towns. Nevertheless he enjoyed his holidays 
(grumblings included—‘‘Some people take pleasures as 
pills,” he said) and has communicated his enjoyment 
across the years. 





Elizabethan 
ELIZABETH’S book—All the Dogs of My Life 
(You’ll guess that ELizaBetu’s fame 
Is along of her “‘Garden”’ as quick as say ‘“‘knife’’)— 
Is a book (which its excellent name 
May partly imply) of the author’s own days, 
The tale of her days punctuated 
By the dogs that she’s loved as she went on her ways; 
For of such are her milestones created. 


I like “‘Coco”’ best, he’s a big dog, a “Swiss” 
(What’s a “Swiss”? I don’t know, and that’s true); 
But of course there are others and, that dog or this, 
One will certainly captivate you. 
But ExizaBetnu’s dogs all most certain to please are, 
They ’ll conquer you all down the line; 
And if there’s a critic to say that her geese are 
All swans, I’ll retort, “As are mine.” 


Here’s a book I’ve liked well; it’s a book which endears 
Itself and is worthy the pen 

That wrote it of laughter—of laughter and tears, 
And a tear or two’s nice now and then. 
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At Hervemann’s House this good 
book can be got, 
And let’s hope that its author pro- 
poses 
To love a lot more dogs and write of 
the lot— 
“Her Garden,” maybe, “of Dog 
Roses.” 





Shady Side of a Roi Soleil 


There is still a public—I belong to 
it myself—for the old Dumas vein: 
its skilful blend of episode and dia- 
logue, its honest reprobation of 
villainy, its cunning fashion of arous- 
ing a breathless solicitude for the 
ultimate triumph of unsophisticated 
heroes and heroines. All this you 
will find rampant in The Poisoners 
(Hutcuinson, 7/6), which relates, from 
the point of view of the Paris police 
of the period, the horrors that led 
to the fall of Louis XIV.’s prime 
favourite, the MonTEsPAN. The tale 
has been told over and over again 
with varying degrees of morbidity; 
but, though bullies, necromancers, 
alchemists and purveyors of black 
masses crowd GEORGE PREEDY’S 
graphic pages, they are neither more 
nor less than the material with which 
a young Norman lieutenant in the City 
Watch hopes to shape.a career. The 
sleuthing of Charles. Degrez—ably 
abetted by his charming wife—under 
the able conduct of his chief, LA Rry- 
NIE, and finally of the great CoLBERT, 
is hampered by the King’s reluct- 
ance to have his minions exposed. 
So a vivid atmosphere of danger to 





























Professional. “I must say, Mrs. GRABBIT, YOU HAVE CHOSEN A SINGULARLY 
INOPPORTUNE MOMENT TO ‘COME WORRYING ME ABOUT THE RENT.” 





the pursuers lends this dramatic and 
absorbing crime-chase the glamour of a judicial crusade. 





Highways and Byways of Romanticism 


Mr. F. L. Lucas—whose Studies French and English 
of two years ago gave me such signal pleasure—has not 
only taken effective pity on the Cinderella Romanticism 
but composed a long-standing quarrel between Romanticism, 
Classicism and Realism. Take these, he suggests, as three 
points of a triangle—the magic circle lies inside it with 
such denizens as Homer, CHAUCER and SHAKESPEARE; 
nearer the edge are RactnE, Hueo and IsseEn; outside it, 
the too heroic tragedy of the seventeenth century, the too 
classic tragedy of the eighteenth, the too realistic novel of 
the nineteenth. T'he Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal 
(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 8/6) has, however, other 
ends in view than this welcome work of literary arbitration. 
It discusses the nature of Romanticism—a dream, but 
frequently a dream with a realistic décor ; its past and future ; 
its pitfalls; its greatest—and, in some respects, its worst— 
critic, COLERIDGE; its cold-shouldering by the “seedy 
intellectual” of to-day; the more helpful attitude of the 
psychologist. Founded for the most part on lectures, the 
book does not pretend to sustained completeness, but it 
graces its own doctrine by combining good sense with 
—— and exceptional powers of observation with 

th. 


For Gunmen and Others 


The Shooting Man’s England, by Mr. Patrick CHALMERS 
(SEELEY SERVICE, 8/6), is the opening volume of a series 
edited by Mr. Ertc PARKER and entitled “The English 
Scene,” and Mr. Cuatmers has done his work very well. 
He not only presents a very attractive scene, but as a 
highly experienced actor in it he takes us round behind 
and shows exactly how it all works and how it came into 
being. We even go with him back to the days when some 
ape-man first learned to win a meal by throwing a stone. 
He seems to know every line of the literature of the subject 
(and of its art as well), and he has a very engaging way of 
drawing from this source and weaving it into a texture of 
personal reminiscence. The blend is full of information, 
ranging from the price of a gun-dog to the ethics of tipping; 
from recipes for cooking to the host’s problem of the most 
tactful placing of his guns, so that ‘Admiral Sir Splicer 
Mainbrace, who is the very dearest old chap in the world 
but a real bad killer” and “shoots lightheartedly and 
innocuously at many other birds than his own,” shall stand 
between marksmen who will make no fuss when presently 
he claims about half their pick-up. Incidentally I regret 
to find that he confirms my own growing suspicion that the 
Irish setter is deserting the field for the bench. Nobody, 
he says, buys them “unless one wants a lovely Irish colleen 
to sit and languish at one on the drawing-room sofa or in 
the Rolls.” 
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Study in Ingratitude 


If a Public Literary Analyst existed (as of course he 
should), the first question I should ask him. would be the 
ratio of old to young chosen as the heroines of fiction. 
The answer, I suspect, would be greatly in favour of the 
young; and yet how much more worth while writing about 
are usually the old. Mr. JoHn van DrvuTEn, in And Then 
You Wish (MicuaEL JosEPH, 8/6), has easily justified his 
selection of Blanche, who is neither beautiful nor distin- 
guished nor particularly clever, because, while he is making 
you like her so much that her pathetic little tragedy assumes 
an almost personal proportion, he is also convincing you 
that with her kindness and warmth and gaiety she is typical 
of a great many old ladies about whom nothing is ever heard, 
who are condemned to live in poky flats with uncongenial 
daughters. The story simply tells how Blanche adopted 
an unsuccessful young playwright and how, launched by 
her encouragement and enterprise, he heartlessly deserted 
her; their relationship 


I was afraid the Renny’s wife (tiresome creature though she 
is) might not return to him, that Finch’s detestable wife 
might send him quite mad, and that Wakefield might really 
become a monk. All the Whiteoaks have a curious charm, 
and yet they are mostly relentless, egoistical and obstinate. 
I do not know how Miss DE LA RocueE has ever managed 
them or how she has contrived to show us Renny’s four- 
year-old daughter as the very spit of her famous grand- 
mother and yet an unprecocious child. Perhaps the author 
is too ready to assume that we all know the previous 
history of the Whiteoaks, but it is our loss if we do not. 
They of all fictitious families deserve to be known. May 
Miss DE LA ROCHE never grow tired of them! 





Crime Leads to Crime 
As far as my knowledge of sensational novelists goes 
Mr. H. Warner ALLEN is the first to realise that the hour 
when our clocks are put back can be most usefully em- 
ployed. Accordingly, 








is described with great 
sympathy and penetra- 
tion, and the theatrical 
background is sketched 
with authority. <A 
delightful ‘novel. I 
couldn’t understand 
why anyone so sociable 
as Blanche should have 
had so few friends, but 
I quite see that more 
would have got in Mr. 
VAN DRUTEN’S way. 
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Readers’ Holiday 


I find ‘it difficult to 
say quite why every 
new novel of Miss 
ANGELA THIRKELL’S is 
a delight to me, but 
conclude that it must 
be because, like Miss 
AUSTEN (may “people 
who say Jane and talk about Janeites’”’ forgive me the 
comparison !), Miss THIRKELL gives the impression of record- 
ing the ways of people who are really alive to her rather 
than of creating character. August Folly (HamIsH HamIL- 
TON, 7/6) is the slightest. of slight stories, telling how the 
large family of young Deans and the two’ young T'ebbens, 
whom we have met before,. with various contemporaries 
and some older friends and relations, spend: an August 
holiday in the village of Worsted, near Winter .Overcotes, 
and helped, or hindered, the Deans’ rich aunt in producing 
Hippolytus in the big barn. As it is .told the story’s 


slightness does not matter at all; the reader rubs shoulders - 


with everyone, shares their loves and fears, their sorrows 
and their jokes, and feels happily at the end that he 
too has had a holiday with people who, for all their 
follies, were well worth meeting. 





People of Jalna 
I am already so much interested in the Whiteoak family 
that I read Miss Mazo DE LA Rocue’s latest news of 
them, Whiteoak Harvest (MACMILLAN, 7/6), rather anxiously. 





‘AND YOU'LL FIND THAT THERE'S A WONDERFUL VIEW OVER 
THE SEA WHEN THE GASOMETER’S DOWN? 


with extra time to play 
with, alibis are even 
more plentiful and hard 
to puncture than usual 
in The Uncounted Hour 
CONSTABLE, 7/6), and 
Puck, Mr. ALLEN’S 
clever though at times 
irritating investigator, 
had good reason to be 
thankful for the canine 
assistance he received 
while hunting down an 
extraordinarily ingeni- 
ous murderer. In the 
main I am an admirer 
of both Puck and his 
bulldog, but by his 
aunt (aged eighty-five 
and “with an inquiring 
nose’’) I failed rather 
signally to be amused. 
If the humour of Aunt 
Tryphosa had been less 
emphasised I should have enjoyed this curiously con- 
structed tale even more than I did. 





Tales Gay and Grave 


‘“‘BaRTIMEUS.”’ gives pride of place in his collection, An 
Off-Shore Wind. (Rich and Cowan, 7/6), to two stories— 
‘A Family Affair’ and ‘Aboard the Lugger’—that are 
most pleasant and easy to read, in fact thoroughly sound 
work by a sound craftsman. But if I were looking for more 
distinction than is apparent in these tales I should seek it 
in an amusing fantasy, “Tea-Leaves,” or in a charming 
invasion of Wales called “The Fforest Fawn.” By anyone 
who is even dimly aware of the mystery and magic of 
Welsh mountains and wilds this story, which is the last of 
the book, must inevitably be placed first from a literary 
standpoint. 
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Dubious Finance 


“Despite the inconvertibility of sterling, it has throughout kept re- 
markably steady in terms of commodities, and this has induced many 
other countries to link their currency with stealing, some at the old 
parity rates and some at depreciated rates.”—Dublin Paper. 
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